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Volume IV^\ September, i88g. \Number 3. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE 
QUARTERLY. 



JAMES E. THOROLD ROGERS. 
I. Mr. Rogers Early Opinions. 

THE electors to the Oxford professorship of political econ- 
omy have recently had an opportunity such as comes but 
rarely. Twenty-one years ago, a rule intended for another pur- 
pose was taken advantage of by party feeling to deprive a man 
of his professorship who was indisputably competent for the 
position, and who by his achievements had already done honor 
to the university. Last year the office again became vacant ; 
and it was with the feeling that a tardy act of reparation had 
been performed that the younger generation of Oxford men 
learned that Mr. Thorold Rogers had been re-elected. 

Ever since the appearance of the first two volumes of his 
History of Agriculture and Prices in England in 1866, Mr. 
Rogers has occupied a unique place among English economists. 
He has been regarded as the economist above all others who 
could claim to base his views as to the problems of to-day upon 
knowledge of the history of the past ; and it has been generally 
recognized that, however open to criticism might be his conclu- 
sions, the facts he has gathered do indeed form a great body of 
valuable information. This appreciation has not unfrequently, 
perhaps, erred in the direction of over-estimate ; and Mr. Rogers 
has sometimes been looked upon as standing absolutely alone in 
his acquaintance with early English economic history — a mis- 
conception which his own language did nothing to weaken. 
Much useful work had been done before Mr. Rogers by the race 
of social antiquarians, and masses of evidence had been and 
still were being printed by the government and various societies. 
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There was, however, some slight justification for the misconcep- 
tion : the materials just mentioned had been thought of as use- 
ful only to the " historian " and antiquary ; and of the scholars 
who had collected them none had approached the subject of the 
social development of England with the object of studying its 
relation to modern economics. 

It was chance, and not any theory as to the proper method of 
economic inquiry, which first turned Mr. Rogers' attention in 
this direction. 

I was led ... to enter upon this branch of history in consequence of 
some suggestions made at the meeting of the International Statistical 
congress in i860, as to the importance of researches into ancient values, 
and the relations which might be determined between the prices of la- 
bor and food. ... As I was obliged to remain during the long vacation 
at home, I searched in the Bodleian, and found a little evidence for the 
fourteenth century and much for the sixteenth. At first it was my inten- 
tion to confine my researches to the change of values ... in the six- 
teenth century, and thinking that information might be obtained from 
the account books of the colleges, I investigated . . . thos"e of All Souls. 
Subsequently I obtained permission to examine the muniment room at 
Merton, and here I found a vast store of the most valuable documents. 
I resolved therefore to begin as early as I could, and to make use of the 
archives in the Public Record office. I have thus become an antiquary 
by accident. 1 

In truth, however, Mr. Rogers is an antiquary by nature ; he 
loves to dwell on the details of bygone social conditions ; and 
he has this great advantage over mere book scholars — a wide 
knowledge of practical agriculture and an ardent interest in its 
improvement. 

As an economist Mr. Rogers was then, as we shall see later, 
almost wholly " orthodox " ; as was natural for a man who had 
taken his degree in the year of the repeal of the corn laws, who 
had enjoyed the intimate friendship of Cobden and had begun 
the study of the subject at a time when the influence of Mill 
was supreme. Accordingly, he took the view of history then 
usual, and even yet not rare with economists, — the view which 
regards her as the modest handmaid of economic theory, as 

1 History of Agriculture etc. II, pref. p. xi. 
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furnishing illustration and confirmation of "laws" arrived at 
without her aid. 

The bearing of such facts as will be found recorded in these volumes 
is not without its meaning on those maxims of political economy, . . . the 
practice of which is destined ... to become the chief function of wise 
government. 1 

He had no fear that the facts might not confirm the "maxims." 
Indeed, he held that the middle ages were precisely the period 
in which the working of economic " laws " could be most clearly 
traced. Bagehot, we may remember, has defined " English po- 
litical economy " as " the science of business, such as business 
is in large productive and trading communities." 2 Mr. Rogers' 
position was the exact opposite of this : 

In the middle ages . . . governments had not developed to any 
marked extent that perpetual interference with the freedom of trade 
which has characterized their later activity. I do not mean that there 
was no desire to adopt restrictions. . . . But the machinery was not pro- 
vided by which such limitations could be operative [?]. Some of the 
problems of political economy can be . . . determined with greater ease 
from the facts which I am able to bring before my reader than they could 
be out of'the wider information of our own time. Thus, for instance, the 
laws which govern prices will ... be seen more clearly in these mediaeval 
records, than they could be in a modern price current. 

Mr. Rogers' mental attitude at this time is sufficiently illus- 
trated by his treatment of the history of wages. 3 He sets out 
by stating as a matter "of course" that "remuneration is deter- 
mined by the relation between . . . the number of persons com- 
peting for employment and the amount of wages which can be 
divided among such competitors " — the old " wage-fund theory." 4 
Then he says : " We should be led to anticipate " (clearly by a 
priori reasoning) certain conclusions, inter alia "that the price 

1 Ibid. I, pref. p. ix. 2 Economic Studies, p. 5. 

8 History of Agriculture, I, p. 261. 

4 Since writing this, I have noticed that Mr. Rogers has recently declared, in his 
Six Centuries of Work and Wages, p. 565 : " I never agreed with Mr. Mill's wage- 
fund theory." I am, however, unable to distinguish Mr. Rogers' position as stated 
here, and more at length in his Manual, from what is commonly known as the wage- 
fund theory, and accordingly I leave untouched my references to the subject. 
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of labor and the price of food are in some measure and on a 
large scale relative ; that where food is high, labor is also high," 
— a Ricardian doctrine which Mr. Rogers has since repudiated. 
Having thus told us what he is going to look for, he proceeds 
with his historical facts "to illustrate these hypotheses, and 
show how they are verified." And we may notice that as, 
in Mr. Rogers' view, history " illustrated " the teaching of the 
Radical economists, so it also confirmed their gospel of laissez 
faire. The conclusion of the whole matter was this : 

It is to no real purpose to learn the lesson by which wealth is pro- 
duced, unless we are also ready to leave to their natural freedom those 
agencies by which wealth is distributed. 1 

Two years later appeared the Manual of Political Economy. 
In this book was for the first time shown that tendency to sep- 
arate himself from other economists, that desire to emphasize 
his divergence from them, which has become so marked a char- 
acteristic of Mr. Rogers' later writings. Wherein this differ- 
ence of opinion consisted we shall shortly examine. The main 
point, however, to be noticed about the book is really, in spite of 
all disavowals, its intense orthodoxy. To prove this, we need 
scarcely do more than point to such a phrase as this : " These 
practices [sc. combinations of workmen to raise wages] are an 
interference with economical laws." 2 The readers of Mr. Sidg- 
wick's Principles will remember that he quotes from an Edin- 
burgh Reviewer of 1 867 a passage implying the same untenable 
conception of an economic "law" as something which can be 
"interfered with," but speaks of it as "an extreme case," and 
one which "it would be unfair to represent as typical." 3 But 
here we find exactly the same idea, in a book which reached a 
third edition within a very short time because it was so largely 
used in schools. Mr. Sidgwick, like some other recent apolo- 
gists for the political economy of the last generation, is, one 
cannot help thinking, a little inclined to idealize it. 

1 History of Agriculture, I, pref. p. viii. The anacoluthon in the first part of the 
sentence is very characteristic of Mr. Rogers' style. 

2 Manual, p. 56. 

3 Sidgwick, Principles of Political Economy, p. 13 and note. 
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To return to the Manual of 1 868. Its strenuous individual- 
ism is apparent in every chapter. We find, for instance, quite 
a superfluity of arguments to prove that trades unions cannot 
possibly affect wages, among which the wage-fund doctrine 
figures with even more than its usual sweet reasonableness : 

It has been said, epigrammatically, that trades unions are a machinery 
by which ten per cent of the working classes combine in order to rob 
the remaining ninety per cent. ... No act on the part of laborers can 
increase the amount of capital ... in the country. ... If, therefore, a 
trades union succeeds in extorting a larger share of this fund ... it can 
only do so by leaving less to those who are unable or unwilling to enter 
into a union. 1 

Like his master, Cobden, 2 Mr. Rogers believed that the only 
way in which workmen could improve their lot was for each of 
them to save enough money to be able to transfer his labor to 
better markets. For other examples of the same spirit the 
reader of the Manual may look at the chapter on protection, 
where Mr. Rogers lays down the principle that " society exists 
in order that the largest possible freedom may be given to the 
individual will"; 8 and at the chapter on taxation, which he 
treats as simply a payment on the part of individuals for ser- 
vices which, in consequence of division of labor, the govern- 
ment can more conveniently perform for them. 4 

Even more interesting is it to notice that Mr. Rogers was at 
this period greatly impressed by the teaching of Bastiat ; a fact 
which, while it still further emphasizes his economic optimism, 
throws some light on his disagreement with certain current 
doctrines. Bastiat's vigorous advocacy of free trade in France, 
his enthusiastic admiration for the anti-corn-law league, and his 
friendship with Cobden, gave him for many years an authority 
with English Radicals curious now to look back upon. He was, 
indeed, an economist after Cobden's own heart — a man who 
taught the blessings of unrestricted competition not merely as 

1 Manual, pp. 95, 96. 

2 Morley, Life of Cobden, I, p. 466 : " I would advise the working classes to make 
themselves free of the labor market of the world, and this they can do by accumulat- 
ing twenty pounds each." 

3 Manual, p. 223. * Ibid. pp. 273 et seq. 
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scientific truth, but also as a gospel of good will towards 
men. It was not wonderful, therefore, that a disciple of Cobden 
should speak of Bastiat as "the great French economist," or 
that he should introduce his book with a couple of mottoes from 
that marvel of rhetorical shallowness, the Harmonies e"cono- 
miques. But Mr. Rogers' homage to Bastiat was more than 
verbal : Bastiat's influence colored all his thought. It was, for 
instance, from Bastiat that he had learnt the use of the ambig- 
uous term "service," which, like his French teacher, he em- 
ployed to prove that, since free exchange is in a sense advan- 
tageous to both parties, it should never be interfered with. 1 
Bastiat, again, laid great stress on what he deemed a correction 
of the Malthusian doctrine of population ; and accordingly pop- 
ulation is one of the two subjects — rent being the other — 
which in Mr. Rogers' opinion most clearly illustrate the defi- 
ciencies of English economists. But here we may perhaps dis- 
cern another and very different influence, that of history, con- 
verging toward the same conclusion. Bastiat had substituted 
for the formula of Malthus : " Population tends to increase be- 
yond the means of subsistence," the formula : " Population tends 
to increase up to the level of the means of subsistence." Even 
then there was something distressing in the thought ; but it was 
all removed, said Bastiat, by the great truth of the perfectibility 
of man : human intelligence could and did counteract this ten- 
dency and make subsistence increase faster than population. 2 
Similarly, Mr. Rogers lays down that population cannot increase 
faster than food, since food is the condition precedent for human 
life. But he had something that Bastiat had not — a knowledge 
of the history of English agriculture, which led him to believe 
that the increase in the quantity of food produced in that coun- 
try had, as a matter of fact, outstripped the increase in popula- 
tion. This conviction, doubtless, came to the aid of the im- 
pressions derived from Bastiat, and produced the dictum: 
" Population increases with the increase of quarters of wheat." 3 
One might perhaps remark that Bastiat and his English follower 

1 Manual, pp. 4-6. Cf. Bastiat, Harmonies (CEuvres, VI) pp. 109 et seq. 

2 Bastiat, ibid. pp. 170, 171. 3 Manual, p. 73. 
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alike miss the real point of Malthus's argument ; and that the 
only question worth asking is not as to the abstract truth of his 
proposition, but as to its importance in any particular case. 
Far more valuable than his direct criticism is Mr. Rogers' 
account of the circumstances which suggested the Malthusian 
doctrine to its author. Here Mr. Rogers' procedure illustrates 
one of the most marked characteristics of modern speculation. 
The question of the origin of a doctrine is not, indeed, exactly 
the same as that of its validity, but there is an increasing ten- 
dency, a tendency in the main justifiable, to seek the answer 
to the second question through the answer to the first. 

The consideration of Mr. Rogers' indebtedness to Bastiat 
has insensibly led us from his orthodoxy to his heterodoxy, and 
this will therefore be a convenient place to say something 
concerning Mr. Rogers' views on rent, to which he himself 
attributes vastly more importance than to any other part of his 
teaching. On this point his opinion has never changed, and 
the objections to the Ricardian doctrine, put forward in the 
Manual, have been repeated with ever increasing vehemence 
in his subsequent writings. 1 In the judgment of the present 
writer, Mr. Rogers has here rendered real service to modern 
economics. Unfortunately the habit of sweeping assertion and 
wholesale denunciation in which he indulges have not a little 
weakened the force of his arguments. We may perhaps state 
his position thus : He has no quarrel with the statement 
which is pretty generally supposed to be the Ricardian theory 
of rent ; namely, that under completely competitive circum- 
stances rent is the excess of the return to the agriculturist over 
the cost of production, together with, or including therein, the 
ordinary rate of profit on the capital invested ; an excess which 
may, if we choose, be measured upward from an imaginary 
" margin of cultivation." 2 Indeed in his Manual he defined rent 
in precisely the same way himself. 3 His objection to it is 

1 See, e.g., Economic Interpretation of History, pp. 160 et seq. 

2 This is actually called " Ricardo's theory of rent," by Fawcett, Political Economy 
(6th ed.) p. 114. Cf. Mill, Principles, book ii, ch. xvi, § 4; Marshall, Economics of 
Industry, p. 83. 

8 Manual, p. 159: "The proper definition of rent is: All that remains in the price 
at which the produce of land is sold when the cost of production is deducted." 
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rather that it is a truism, which does not really carry us any 
farther. 

People will pay for an agricultural advantage which secures profits 
above the average. ... So far Ricardo is right, but thus much was 
known in the days of the Egyptian and Babylonian Kings. 1 

But this was not really what Ricardo cared for ; had it been, 
there need not have been the long controversy between himself 
and Malthus, who had defended it as a sufficient explanation of 
rent. 2 What Ricardo cared for was his account of the cause 
which led to lands of different degrees of fertility being in cul- 
tivation at the same time. This cause, he held, was the increase 
of population. His doctrine of rent was only one part of a theory 
as to the normal development of society, in which increased 
population, higher rents, dearer food and lower profits followed 
one another in necessary sequence. It is this position that 
Mr. Rogers attacks. The one cause, according to him, of " the 
occupation of inferior soils " in England " and the increased 
fertility of land long cultivated is the growth of agricultural 
art." 3 It cannot, I think, be said that Mr. Rogers has sub- 
stantiated this broad assertion. 4 Indeed it may be suspected 
that his substitution of one sole and sufficient cause for another 
is itself due to a fondness for simple solutions inherited from 
the unhistorical economists. But he shows that there is good 
reason to believe that in certain periods at any rate, such as 
the first half of the eighteenth century in England, rents were 
greatly increased owing to the improvement of agriculture, in 
spite of a population increasing but slowly and in spite of low 

1 Economic Interpretation of History, p. 166. Mr. Rogers sometimes speaks as 
a very Ricardian of the Ricardians, as in the passage where he talks of " the inex- 
orable law which limits profits to an average on the calling." But in other places he 
points out that it is a mistake " to treat the movements of capital as all equally fluid," 
and shows that the loss involved in withdrawing capital from a farm may cause a man 
to accept less than the average rate of profits ; ibid. p. 173. 

2 Malthus, Political Economy, ch. iii, §§ 1, 3. 

8 Manual, p. 157. Cf. Cobden and Public Opinion, pp. 54, 55. 

* He himself allows that other causes have at various times produced the same 
result: e.g., in the seventeenth century, the unjust diminution of laborer's wages; 
and between 1782 and 1820, the high prices due to scarcity. Work and Wages, 
pp. 482, 486. 
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prices. 1 If Mr. Rogers' criticisms of Ricardo have led only to this 
result, — to the breaking down of a neat and simple abstract 
theory and its replacement by a due regard to a multiplicity of 
causes, each of which has influenced rent, — he will have done 
something to bring economics back to real life. 

Soon after the publication of the Manual, Mr. Rogers lost his 
professorship. To be so rewarded for such work as the first 
two volumes of his history was enough to have shaken any 
man's scientific ardor, and from this time onward his energy 
was largely devoted to current politics. In 1873 appeared his 
Cobden and Public Opinion ; in 1874 he stood as a candidate for 
Parliament at Scarborough, and in 1880 he was at last elected 
for Southwark. This perhaps explains in part the non-appear- 
ance of the next two volumes of the History of Agriculture until 
sixteen years after the first instalment. But the long delay 
was also in part due to the protracted and tedious labor which 
the work involved. " The archives of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries are scantily fruitful " when compared with those of the 
fourteenth, and accordingly it was necessary to examine a far 
larger number of documents to collect an equal body of facts. 

This is not the place to eulogize the History of Agriculture 
and Prices. When some of us, of a later generation, are inclined 
to be irritated at Mr. Rogers' one-sidedness and exaggerations, 
we need only to turn over the pages of these six volumes to be 
restored to a humbler frame of mind. Our author is, perhaps, 
unnecessarily bitter when he says that his work has remained 
unappreciated, "the fate of all original research in this country." 
His name, on the contrary, was a tower of strength to those 
rebellious economists who, during the decade 1 870-1 880, began 
to criticise accepted doctrines ; they sheltered themselves be- 
hind his reputation for heterodoxy and learning, without very 
carefully examining wherein Mr. Rogers really was heterodox. 
But certainly his labors had not received the recognition they 
deserved ; and we cannot too much respect the patience which 
could plod on in the face of discouragement. If any criticism 
might be ventured, it would be to ask whether it was alto- 

1 Economic Interpretation, pp. 268-271. 
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gether necessary to print every price that could be found. Even 
if we grant that this might be desirable in the case of labor 
and corn and cattle, it seems scarcely worth while to pursue 
the same plan with laths, tilepins and nails. We might go 
further and say that it is difficult to see what purpose can be 
served by the greater part of the figures in the second, third, 
and sixth volumes, that is not served equally well by the 
decennial averages and the notes on particular years which are 
to be found in volumes one, four and five. They are not such 
an exact reprint of authorities as will enable the reader to check 
Mr. Rogers in his statements ; they enable us to do nothing 
but verify his averages. But if we are to trust his interpre- 
tation of documents, we may as well trust his arithmetic. 

In 1884 Mr. Rogers issued a popular account of his conclu- 
sions, together with a number of general remarks and miscella- 
neous facts, under the title : Six Centuries of Work and Wages. 
In 1887 appeared the fifth and sixth volumes of the History, 
more rapidly prepared than their predecessors because of the 
greater abundance of evidence ; and also the interesting First 
Nine Years of the Bank of England, based upon a record of the 
price of bank stock which Mr. Rogers had been fortunate 
enough to discover. To crown his labors, Mr. Rogers delivered, 
in that and the following year, as lectures at Oxford the chap- 
ters which now form his latest work : The Economic Interpretation 
of History. It may be regarded as, in some sort, the author's 
manifesto on resuming his professorship, and therefore to it the 
criticisms which follow will be chiefly directed. 

II. " The Economic Interpretation of History." 

In the first place, what is meant by " the economic interpre- 
tation of history " ? Does Professor Rogers agree with that 
growing school of historical economists who believe that the 
economic development of society is the dominant fact of his- 
tory; that great "political" events can be explained only by 
reference to the social life which lies in the background ; nay, 
that they are usually no more than consequences or symbols of 
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changes in social structure or in the balance of economic 
forces ? 1 Does he agree with them in looking upon the history 
of society as revealing a reasonable development, as a succes- 
sion of stages each with its purpose and meaning, and each 
related to those which went before and came after it ? Some- 
thing like this we might perhaps expect from the title of the 
book and from the position as a historical economist which Mr. 
Rogers is often supposed to hold. But we shall find nothing of 
the kind. Mr. Rogers does not even examine the main facts 
of political history from the standpoint of the economist. 
What he does give us is a number of vigorous essays, full of 
valuable facts and of observations some shrewd, some hasty, 
on a number of topics. The chapters upon the history of agri- 
cultural rents and upon labor legislation are tolerably com- 
plete ; the rest are extremely "scrappy," passing lightly back- 
wards and forwards over half a dozen centuries, with no little 
little irrelevant matter. 

The first thing that strikes one on comparing the Economic 
Interpretation with the Manual is the violence of the reaction 
which it displays. 

By this study \_sc. of social history] I began to discover that much 
which popular economists believe to be natural is highly artificial, that 
what they call laws are too often hasty, inconsiderate and inaccurate 
inductions, and much which they consider to be demonstrably irrefutable 
is demonstrably false. 2 

He seems to think that no part of the structure remains 
standing. " In attempting to frame a system," he says, the 
economists "have wrecked all system." For all its important 
parts he has one final word of condemnation, "logomachy." 3 
With greater justice he remarks that political economy has 
"strangled itself with definitions." On this last matter he has 
an admirable sentence : 

Word-splitting and definition-extending is a most agreeable occupa- 
tion. It does not require knowledge. It is sufficient to be acute. 

Examples of such "acuteness" are only too abundant. 

1 Cf. Lord Acton, German Schools of History, English Historical Review, vol. i. 

2 Economic Interpretation, pref. p. vi. 3 Ibid. pp. vii, ix. 
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Under these circumstances Mr. Rogers determines to " make 
it his business " not to construct a theory into which selected 
facts shall be made to fit, but " to examine into and explain the 
history of social facts," i.e. first to get the facts and then to 
explain them. " Political economy," he says, " rightly taken, is 
the interpretation of all social conditions." 1 So far many of us 
would agree with him. Unfortunately, Mr. Rogers not only 
believes that a particular method of study should be adopted ; 
he thinks he has already found by its aid the explanation of all 
the modern difficulties of England. It is that "the greater part 
of the misery " that exists " is the direct product of laws enacted 
and maintained in the interests of particular classes " ; that it 
is due to persistent wrong-doing on the part of men who ought 
to have known they were guilty of injustice. 2 The more weighty 
counts of this indictment will be examined later ; meanwhile it 
may be remarked that such a conclusion seems very like a 
remnant or product of Mr. Rogers' old radicalism. Much as 
he may have modified his earlier opinions, it is still natural and 
pleasant to him to find in kings and courtiers and landowners 
the sources of all our woes, even if the kings and landowners be 
but dead ones. 

It is surprising, then, to discover, after Mr. Rogers' exordium, 
that in matters of theory this last book exhibits a change of view 
on one subject only, that of wages, though that, indeed, is a sub- 
ject of the first importance, and the change is nothing less than 
complete conversion. Rushing to the other extreme, he is now 
eager to proclaim his unique liberality among economists. He 
repudiates the wage-fund theory as a " half-truth," even a " fal- 
lacy"; and he justifies trades unions or, as he prefers to call 
them, "labor partnerships," as legitimate developments of the 
joint-stock principle. They are useful, he thinks, because they 
sometimes raise wages ; because they still more frequently pre- 
vent them from falling ; and, above all, as serving as a basis for 
the arrangement of sliding scales and the like. 3 His defence of 

1 Economic Interpretation, pref. p. xii. 

2 Ibid. p. ix. Cf. p. 352 : " The beggary of the working classes was the direct and 
deliberate work of the legislature." 

8 Ibid. pp. 308-317. 
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unionism will, we may trust, be of use in some quarters. It 
might seem ungenerous, therefore, to diminish Mr. Rogers' 
credit on this account, were it not that in the course of his 
remarks on this subject, as not infrequently elsewhere, he has 
been conspicuously unjust to John Stuart Mill. No one would 
gather, from Mr. Rogers' references to Mill, that Mill himself 
abandoned the wage-fund theory twenty years ago, and that he 
used in doing so very much the same arguments which Mr. 
Rogers now adduces with a certain air of originality. 

After giving due weight to Mr. Rogers' utterances on wages, 
it is still remarkable to find how large a survival of the old Adam 
of 1 868 may be found in his latest writings. Take, for instance, 
the four or five curious pages early in the book, 1 where (after 
remarking, en passant, as it were : " It may assist us ... if I state 
briefly what are the relations of labor and capital") he goes on 
to distinguish " active or productive wealth," i.e. capital, from 
" passive or unproductive wealth," precisely as at the opening of 
most orthodox treatises; defines "the function of capital" as that 
of " securing the continuous employment of labor, and, as far as 
possible, equalizing prices and profits" — a sentence of very 
Ricardian sound ; and then gives the customary analysis of profit 
into interest, insurance, and wages of superintendence. Here, 
for once, Mr. Rogers confesses his acquiescence in " the views 
of most economists " ; he is even unlucky enough to say that 
"all economists agree " with that particular analysis of profit — 
a phrase which shows how little attention Mr. Rogers has paid 
to recent discussions. He then goes on to declare that wages 
may be resolved into the same constituents interest on the 
cost of the laborer's training, " sufficient for the industrial educa- 
tion of his successors" ; insurance for risk, wear and tear, and 
old age ; and remuneration for work done. This is obviously to 
leave the ground of what is for the ground of what should be ; 
for Mr. Rogers proceeds to point out that the laborer is by no 
means sure of obtaining such a wage from the employer. But 
the point to be noticed is this, that Mr. Rogers does not pro- 
fess that " these elementary economical principles " are conclu- 

1 Ibid. pp. 17-21. 
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sions drawn from history : they are postulated as truths com- 
mending themselves to reason which history can do no more 
than illustrate. 

When we turn to his utterances on economic policy, his 
orthodoxy is even more marked. He rages against protection- 
ism with all the refreshing vehemence of the anti-corn-law days. 
" All protection," he says, " means robbing somebody else " ; x 
of Mill's exception in the case of young industries, he declares 
that " perhaps no passage in any work exhibits so much igno- 
rance of human nature, and so much ignorance of facts" ; 2 and 
he prepares the minds of his readers for an unbiassed examina- 
tion of the "fair-trade" movement, by personal abuse of its lead- 
ers. 8 It is indeed hardly to be expected that the pupil of Cobden 
should see in protection anything but the abomination of desola- 
tions. But he displays just the same sturdy individualism in 
his treatment of other political questions ; and though he makes 
fun of Lord Wemyss and the Liberty and Property Defence 
league, 4 it may be doubted whether it is not party antagonism 
which makes the chasm between them appear so great. The 
book opens with a confession of faith in laissez faire : 

I would be the last person to deny that there are economical generali- 
ties which are as universal in their application as they are true. [The 
first of them being that] . . . the individual has an inalienable right to lay 
out his money or the produce of his labor to the best advantage, and 
that any interference with that right is an abuse of power. In other 
words, there is no answer to the claim of free exchange. 4 

Later on, it is true, he will be found to argue that laissez faire, 
though it was justifiable in the time of the physiocrats and 
Adam Smith, is " not a panacea for all social mischiefs " ; 6 but 
this, he believes, is merely the result of mistaken action on the 
part t>f government in the past. 7 It is noticeable that all the 
instances in which he excuses the violation of the principle are, 
with one exception, instances where the English Parliament has 

1 Economic Interpretation, p. 375. 2 Ibid. p. 386. 

3 Ibid. pp. 365, 366. 4 Ibid. p. 351. 5 Ibid. pref. p. v. 6 Ibid. p. 350. 

7 In Work and Wages, p. 549, it is expressly said that " beyond the removal of 
positive mischief which it has in times past created, the legislature can do little more 
than give every freedom it can for innocent energy." 
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already violated it. The one exception is Mr. Rogers' proposal 
to introduce into England the principle of tenant-right. In all 
other cases Mr. Rogers sets his face against what he calls " the 
meddlesomeness of the government." 1 He would not have the 
state purchase the railways ; among other reasons because then 
railway servants would use their political power to secure 
"shorter hours and longer pay," 2 which is just the reason why 
state ownership commends itself to many people. He would 
have the English government give up its army-clothing and 
small-arms' factories, and even, perhaps, the dock-yards, chiefly 
because competitive contracts would produce the goods more 
cheaply, and " in manufactures economy is, all but invariably, 
coupled with improvement." 3 We need only to be reminded of 
the scandalously low remuneration which used to be paid in 
England for sewing uniforms, owing to the contract system and 
" sweating " combined, to see that economy, so far as the budget 
is concerned, may not always be for the best interests of the 
community. 

Even where our author's sympathies are with some proposed 
change, e.g., the limitation of labor to eight hours a day, .he 
still holds the opinion which Cobden expressed more than fifty 
years ago, that such reforms should be brought about by the 
combination of workmen rather than by the action of the state. 
"I have a great aversion to legislation on behalf of adult labor." 4 
" I am convinced that it is well to circumscribe the functions 
of government." 5 " Government " he uniformly identifies with 
the central executive ; as where he objects to state action on 
the ground that "centralization has been carried too far." 6 
But the competition of individuals may be limited by the action 
of local organs of the state, such as municipalities, just as much 
as by that of the national executive ; and this seems to be the 
direction in which the next invasion of the territory of laissez 
faire is likely to take place. 

Similarly with regard to other proposals, Mr. Rogers invaria- 
bly takes up what may be called a " conservative " attitude ; 

1 Economic Interpretation, p. 502. * Ibid, p. 512. * Ibid. p. 521. 

* Ibid. p. 352. 6 Ibid. p. 522. "Ibid. p. 512. 
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using "conservative" as implying the defence in the main of 
the present arrangements of society. He believes, for. instance, 
in " the general wisdom of the English financial system." The 
only parts of it he strongly objects to are those parts which 
weigh most heavily on the professional middle class, especially 
the income-tax, which he denounces as " intrinsically unfair." 1 
He commits himself to the proposition that "direct taxation 
is always more unequal than indirect." 2 He objects to the pro- 
posal to impose a heavy tax on intestate succession 3 (grievously 
misrepresenting Mill while purporting to expound him) ; and he 
disapproves alike of the compulsory enfranchisement of lease- 
holds and of the special taxation of ground rents. 4 

I do not suggest that Mr. Rogers is wrong in all these 
opinions : in some he seems to have the balance of argument on 
his side. My object is rather, to show how far Mr. Rogers is 
from the position either of evolutionary or of revolutionary 
socialism. Yet, in spite of this, his name is frequently invoked 
by English socialists of the revolutionary school. The reason 
is to be found in his historical conclusions, and the bitter lan- 
guage wherein he expresses them. 

III. The Course of English Social History. 

We come, then, at last to the question, what, according to 
Mr. Rogers, has been the course of English social history. I 
must repeat at the outset that Mr. Rogers' volumes contain a 
wealth of detail upon all sides of the life of the past. They are 
therefore absolutely indispensable to the student of economic 
history. But that their value lies rather in their character as 
materials than in their conclusions, will perhaps be apparent 
from an examination of some of the results at which Mr. Rogers 
has arrived. 

The year 1259 is selected for the beginning of the History of 
Agriculture and the works based upon it, on the ground that 
only from this year onward can we obtain the information nec- 

1 Economic Interpretation, pp. 476-478. 2 Ibid. p. 1 23. 

8 Ibid. pp. 471-474. * Ibid. pp. 497, 498. 
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essary for our purpose, since " the social history of England is 
almost a blank for two centuries after Domesday." 1 So far is 
this from being the case that there is, for those two centuries, 
a whole series of easily accessible printed documents, compared 
with which the bailiffs' rolls of which Mr. Rogers speaks con- 
tribute but little to our knowledge. What we do get from 
the latter is more abundant evidence about prices. Here, as 
throughout, we trace the unfortunate consequences of Mr. 
Rogers' limitation of view, during the early years of his work, 
to one subject and one group of authorities. 

After describing the condition of things in the latter part of 
the thirteenth century and the early part of the fourteenth, in 
the manors whose accounts he has examined, Mr. Rogers hastens 
to the "black death" of 1349 and the peasant revolt of 1381, 
the two fixed points from which, in his version of English his- 
tory, everything dates. England was then almost exclusively 
an agricultural country ; and the rural population, occupying 
the estates of the manorial lords among whom the land was 
divided, fell roughly into three classes : the comparatively small 
body of free tenants ; the far larger classes of villeins or cus- 
tomary tenants, occupying the greater part of the soil ; and 
those laborers who, even if they held a few acres, were more 
or less dependent upon wages. The position of the villeins is 
the crucial point in the discussion. It is clear that their con- 
dition had been greatly improved during the three centuries 
which followed the Norman conquest. They had been bound 
to labor, or find a man to labor, on the lord's demesne, i.e. the 
part of the manor which he kept in his own hands and culti- 
vated through a bailiff, for two or three days every week all the 
year round : this obligation had by this time been universally 
commuted for a fixed money payment at certain intervals. 
With the money thus received, the manorial lords were able to 
hire laborers as they were wanted, and only at ploughing and 
harvest time were the villeins still generally bound to give their 
assistance for a few days ; and even this duty had in many 
places been commuted for terminal payments. In addition, the 

1 Work and Wages, p. 18. 
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lords also received from the customary tenants certain lesser 
services and dues, which need not be dwelt upon. Now Mr. 
Rogers shows, and I believe was the first to show, that the 
black death led to the laborer demanding wages fifty per 
cent higher than had before been customary, and that, in 
spite of the numerous "statutes of laborers," they succeeded 
in getting them. The result, in Mr. Rogers' opinion, was 
that the lords of manors, finding that the " rents " of the 
villein-tenants no longer enabled them to purchase the same 
quantity of labor, tried to restore the state of things which 
existed before services had been generally commuted. They 
attempted, that is to say, to force the customary tenants, now 
becoming comfortable copyholders, into the humiliating position 
of their ancestors a century and a half before. The result was 
a just rebellion. 

In the first volume of the History of Agriculture this expla- 
nation was put forward as a bold surmise : 

I am compelled to state what I feel convinced was the fact in the form 
of a hypothesis. But I cannot account for the outbreak on any other 
ground than that of an attempt on the part of the customary tenants to 
vindicate their right to pecuniary commutation against a threatened in- 
vasion of the custom. . . . What if an attempt had been generally 
made to set aside the pecuniary commutation, now so old, familiar, and 
all but universal, and substitute for it such labor rents as had been 
anciently rendered ? x 

Eighteen years afterwards, in Work and Wages, the hypothesis 
had become an absolute fact. The manorial lords, we are told, 

certainly strove to reverse the bargain which they had made with their 
serfs and had engrossed on their rolls, determining to reduce them to 
villenage again, or at least to exact the old labor dues. 2 

Giving the reins to fancy, Mr. Rogers indulges in three pages 
of imaginary argument pro and con, in which the language of 
modern Conservatives about "our place in the councils of 
Europe," and of modern Liberals about contracts needing to be 
equitable, is duly put into the mouths of the enemies and friends 

1 History of Agriculture, I, pp. 81-83. 2 Work and Wages, p. 253. 
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of the serfs respectively. 1 By the time Mr. Rogers came to 
write the Economic Interpretation, he was getting perhaps a 
little weary of the story, but he cannot refrain from boasting 
how that 

the ordinary history books ... of modern date have accepted in silence 
the proof which I published more than twenty years ago as to the causes 
and consequences of the insurrection. The late Mr. Tom Taylor told 
me that when he discovered the real facts of the case as I had narrated 
them ... he meditated writing an historical drama on the subject. 2 

A greater man of letters than Mr. Taylor — Mr. William Morris 
— has actually based upon Mr. Rogers' assertion his prose 
poem called A Dream of fohn Ball? and very properly calls 
upon us to be indignant with " the lords that would turn their 
tenants all into villeins again as their grandfathers had been," 
swearing that " ere a year be over, ox and horse shall go free in 
Essex, and men and women shall draw the team and plough." 

It needs some little boldness to declare that all this theory is 
"a fond thing, vainly invented and grounded upon no warranty." 
Yet certainly no evidence has yet been adduced that can be 
regarded as confirming it, and the events of 1381 can be suffi- 
ciently explained without it. We may grant that, now that labor 
had become so costly, the lords would insist on the exact per- 
formance of such labor dues as had not yet been commuted, and 
on the punctual payment of all money dues. There is much 
reason to believe, moreover, that they abused their power of 
imposing " amercements " on their tenants in the manor courts 
for trivial breaches of duty. 4 Certain burdens, also, weighed 
upon the villeins which were regarded as peculiarly humiliating 
and characteristic of servitude, of which the most important was 
the obligation of paying a fine when a daughter was given in 
marriage. With the teaching of Wyclif in the air, it was natu- 
ral enough that the villeins should become restive. Men were 

1 Work and Wages, pp. 266-269. ' 2 Economic Interpretation, pp. 29, 30. 

8 1888. See especially pp. 13, 39. 

4 " When ye amercyn any man, let mercy be taxour " ; Piers Plowman, C. Passus 
ix. 1. 37 (Skeat i, p. 197). " Lords many times do wrongs to poor men by unreason- 
able mercyments"; Of Lords and Servants, in English Works of Wyclif, p. 233 
(Early English Text Society). 
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found to tell them that as, according to the teaching of Wyclif, 
it was lawful to withdraw tithes from priests who lived in sin, 
so " servants and tenants may withdraw their services and rents 
from their lords that live openly a cursed life." 1 Villeins in 
various parts began to " withdraw their services and customs," 
referring to " pretended exemplifications of Domesday " as their 
justification. 2 Human nature being what it is, the lords resisted 
the movement, and then the rising took place. The revolted 
villeins without question demanded freedom, liberation from 
"servitude and service"; that is to say, they asked that they 
might hold their land on a free tenure. What that meant varied 
from place to place, as is clear on comparing with one another 
the charters of manumission actually granted in their terror by 
the monks of St. Albans to their various manors, 3 where the 
boldest demand on the part of the tenants was that they might 
have their lands "free, in such a way that they might sell 
them." In the minds of the rebels, some very definite minor 
grievances were probably associated with vague and lofty 
notions of liberty ; but when they came to draw up a pro- 
gramme, the most definite article in it was that they should not 
have to pay a higher rent than fourpence for each acre of land. 
In spite of what Mr. Rogers says as to the real success of 
the movement, the burdens against which they revolted only 
very gradually disappeared ; and their final modification into the 
innocuous curiosities of copyhold was the result of the trans- 
ition from arable to pasture during the next two centuries. 

In one of his recent essays, Dr. Jessopp has compared the 
theories of certain historians with those of the earlier geologists, 
who " explained all the great changes in the crust of the earth 
by magnificent cataclysms." * Mr. Rogers belongs to the cata- 
clysmic school. Our hearts are cheered by the noble stand 
which the peasants made for their liberty ; we are bidden to 
look upon a century and a half of prosperity for both tenant 
and laborer ; until suddenly another catastrophe took place. 

1 Of Lords and Servants, in English Works of Wyclif, p. 229, where Wyclif 
defends the poor priests from the charge of having spread such notions. 

2 Preamble to the Statute 1 Richard II, c. 6. 

8 Gesta Abbatum S. Albani (Rolls Series), Hi, 324-326. 
4 The Coming of the Friars, p. 257. 
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At the very best age of the workman a ruin was impending, the causes 
of which I have been able to collect. 1 

This disaster was the issue of a debased currency in the later 
years of Henry VIII and during the reign of Edward VI. 

While the rise during the years 1540-1582 in the price of provisions 
was 2.71, the prices of the previous 140 years being taken as unity, the 
rise in the price of labor was only 1.64. 2 

The rise in wages was thus very far from making up for the 
increased cost of food ; the result was that the English laborer 
was within a very few years placed in a much worse position 
than before : an evil which Elizabeth's reformation of the cur- 
rency did nothing, Mr. Rogers thinks, to alleviate. 

From the epoch of Henry's death the degradation of the English 
laborer begins. For nearly three centuries the artisan suffered with the 
peasant ; that is, as long as the combination laws impeded the creation 
of . . . trades unions. But the condition of the farm laborer has gone 
from bad to worse. . . . We are still engaged with a problem which had 
its remote but certain beginnings in the wantonness of Henry VIII, and 
in the rapacity of that aristocratic camarilla of adventurers which he 
planted round the throne of his son. 3 

Doubtless the debasement of the currency had harmful con- 
sequences for the poorer classes. Whether they were so 
hurtful as Mr. Rogers believes, it is difficult to say without 
close examination of his data. But it seems impossible to doubt 
that the rise in prices which certainly took place during the 
period was largely due to the influx of precious metals from the 
New World — to a cause, that is to say, with which the rapacity 
of English king or courtiers had nothing whatever to do. 4 

These evils were heightened, in Mr. Rogers' opinion, by Som- 
erset's confiscation of the lands of the guilds, which 

formed the benefit societies of the middle ages, and obviated ... the 
necessity of legal relief to destitution. . . . We owe the English poor 
law to the greed of the courtiers [etc."]? 

1 Economic Interpretation, p. 34. 

2 History of Agriculture, IV, pref. p. vi. 8 Ibid. pp. xiv, xv. 

*Cf. Cliffe Leslie, Distribution of the Precious Metals, in his Essays; and Mr. 
Rogers' own admission, History of Agriculture, IV, pref. p. xiii. 

6 History of Agriculture, IV, p. 6; cf. Economic Interpretation, pp. 36, 37; Work 
and Wages, pp. 346-34S. 
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Here again Mr. Rogers has pointed to one of the causes of 
the social troubles of the period : but it is still more likely than 
in the last instance that he has exaggerated its importance. It 
must be remembered that the printed evidence on the subject 
is most scanty. But the truth seems to be this : First, that the 
village guilds did not possess lands at all, and that the " church- 
ales," a very usual means of raising funds for the village poor, 
went on down to the seventeenth century. 1 Secondly, that the 
religious guilds in the towns did not, as a rule, " systematically 
relieve distress," and usually did no more than maintain a few 
old men and women in " hospitals," and that of these hospitals 
some certainly escaped confiscation. 2 Thirdly, that the craft 
guilds in the towns were by this time becoming close corpora- 
tions, and that whatever advantages were derived from their 
funds were monopolized by small groups of families. The staple 
manufacture of the country, that of cloth, was at this time 
spreading from the towns into the rural districts, and probably 
the great mass of the population looked with no disfavor on any 
measure that weakened the town " mysteries." 

We are next told that, now that the working man had been 
made poor by these means, the statute of 5 Elizabeth, which 
gave the justices the power of fixing the rate of wages, kept 
him so : 

This act of Elizabeth is the most infamous [of all the English stat- 
utes], for it was levelled against every right of the poor, even of the 
poor to live, and entirely in the interest of rent. . . . [It] consummated 
the degradation of the poor, made pauperism inevitable and misery uni- 
versal. 3 

Now I am not inclined to argue that the country gentlemen 
acting as justices would be likely to show over-great generosity 
in the use of the authority thus committed to them. But be- 
fore accepting Mr. Rogers' gloomy conclusion, we must notice 

1 Peacock, in Archaeological Journal, vol. xl. 

2 For instances in which the confiscation was not carried out, see the cases of Lynn 
and Coventry in Dixon, History of the Church of England, ii, 462 n.; and for a hos- 
pital untouched, in this instance indeed unconnected with a guild, Greatham, Co. 
Durham, in Surtees, iii, 134. 

3 Economic Interpretation, pp. 240, 241. 
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this very singular fact, that he scarcely mentions the one 
cause of distress which above all others was insisted upon by 
contemporaries : a group of influences which had been at work 
for probably three-quarters of a century, changing the face of 
England. This cause was the substitution of sheep-farming for 
tillage, with the consequent enclosures, elevation of rents, and 
distress among the unemployed laborers. As early as 15 16 
More had given this explanation of the hordes of beggars who 
terrified the country. The movement was accelerated by the 
change of owners which followed the dissolution of the monas- 
teries. In the reign of Edward VI we find a small group of 
officials and churchmen, among them Hales and Crowley, strug- 
gling hard to have justice done and securing the appointment of 
a commission of inquiry, but altogether baffled by the selfishness 
of men in authority. One would have thought that Mr. Rogers . 
would have seized upon the introduction of sheep-farming as a 
result of the increased cost of labor consequent on the black 
death. But no ; his one reference to it runs thus : 

It is possible that sheep-farming, rent-raising, and attempts to aggre- 
gate farms may have increased the mischief. But I am entirely con- 
vinced that the four causes given above [currency, prices, guild confis- 
cation, justices' assessments] are amply sufficient to account for it. 1 

The weakness of such a position Mr. Rogers would readily 
recognize, if some other scholar reversed his sentence and dared 
to say that Mr. Rogers' facts may possibly have contributed to 
the mischief, but that the agricultural changes are amply suffi- 
cient to account for it. Is not the truth this, that Mr. Rogers 
shuts his eyes to the slow results which follow from ordinary in- 
dividuals following ordinary motives, and prefers to look for 
sudden acts of injustice on the part of the government ? Had 
he looked at this side of the question, he would have been 
obliged to give the government credit for some attempts, at any 
rate, to mitigate the distress of the rural population ; and his 
picture would scarcely have been so dark. 

From this time onward, according to our author, the great 
body of the people remained in the degraded condition to which 

1 Economic Interpretation, p. 243. 
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the statute of Elizabeth had reduced them. " The seventeenth 
century was one of unbroken misery to the workmen." 1 This 
conclusion is founded on a comparison of wages with prices. 
But here again, before we can accept the argument, we must 
know how large was the class engaged in agriculture 2 and wholly 
dependent upon wages — of persons, that is to say, without 
such a holding of land, or such a share in rights of common, as 
would represent a considerable addition to wages. One cannot 
base much on the silence of contemporaries, yet this silence 
makes it very probable that the seventeenth century was no 
longer troubled as the previous one had been by the difficulty 
of dealing with great bands of unemployed. Is it not at any 
rate possible that the wide extension of the domestic man- 
ufactures in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries may have 
absorbed this surplus labor? And had there been any very 
severe and widespread distress at the time of the rising of the 
Levellers, would not that movement almost certainly have been 
of a very different character ? 

Against making the measures of Henry VIII and Elizabeth 
alone responsible for the troubles of our own days, there is 
still more reason. Upon Mr. Rogers' own showing, the first 
half of the eighteenth century was a period of prosperity com- 
pared with the preceding and succeeding centuries — " one 
of great plenty, high profits, low prices and increasing wages." 3 
The justices, it is important to notice, had ceased by this time 
to issue their lists of wages. When we compare the condition 
of England in 1750, with its population of six millions and its 
general comfort, and its condition eighty years afterwards, with 
a population twice as large and a great part of the population 
half-starving, we cannot help concluding that the causes which 
had brought about this state of things were, very largely, new 
causes, operating within the period itself. Mr. Rogers briefly 
alludes to three causes of distress : the bad harvests, the old 

1 Economic Interpretation, p. 246. 

2 Mr. Rogers includes artisans with agricultural laborers in his general assertions, 
but the assessments printed by him in the History of Agriculture, VI, relate chiefly to 
agricultural labor. 

3 Economic Interpretation, p. 247. 
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poor law, and the enclosures, with "the consequent exclusion 
of the poor from small agriculture." * The half-dozen words 
last quoted form, so far as I can discover, the only reference 
Mr. Rogers makes to the revolution in the relations of the 
agricultural classes which marked the period. But that revolu- 
tion demands far more attention than this in a work which 
professes to trace the social history of England — if for no other 
reason than this, that it illustrates the intermingling of good 
and bad in economic development as in everything else. The 
process of enclosure was, indeed, in most cases prompted by 
the immediate self-interest of the landed gentry ; but it was 
advocated by some of the most public-spirited men of the time, 
notably by Arthur Young, as absolutely necessary for improved 
farming. 2 Mr. Rogers has written with enthusiasm of the land- 
owners who introduced the new agriculture in the first half of the 
eighteenth century ; but the enclosures of the next eighty years 
were but a continuation and outcome of the same movement. 

Even this omission, however, is excusable compared with 
another still more evident. After searching through the book 
again and again, nothing will be found about that vast alteration 
in the character of English manufacturing industry which may 
be roughly described as the introduction of the factory system. 
Whether or no we agree with Marx and his school in attributing 
to this one cause all the ills of modern Europe, it is certain that 
it has enormously contributed to them. When we see that 
the advent of the factory is everywhere, even in those coun- 
tries whose condition is most unlike that of England, attended 
with similar consequences, we cannot but regard a treatise 
which professes to explain the present situation in England, 
and explains it only by the rapacity of a king and the greed of 
landowners three centuries ago, as taking a mischievously nar- 
row view of its subject. 

In such a book as The Economic Interpretation of History Mr. 
Rogers is seen at his worst. The passages in which he sums 
up his historical conclusions form, it is true, but a small portion 
of the work ; but these conclusions underlie a large part of his 

1 Ibid. p. 246. 2 Cf. Prothero, English Farming, ch. vii. 
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general argument ; and it is from this book that most of his 
readers will derive their impressions of the course of English 
social development. The rest of the work, moreover, is taken 
up with the discussion of topics whereon our author cannot be 
regarded as speaking with any special authority. To the pres- 
ent writer it seems to present a curious jumble of valuable facts, 
shrewd remarks, hasty assertions and partisan bitterness. No 
economist can dispense with consulting the book when he has 
to deal with modern English topics ; but it is not one to be 
put without warning into the hands of ordinary students. It is 
to be hoped, moreover, that readers outside Oxford will not 
suppose that the language Mr. Rogers permits himself to em- 
ploy concerning some of the teachers and studies of that place x 
are the ordinary amenities of its academic life. 

IV. Conclusion. 

Mr. Rogers' position as an economist is hard to characterize. 
He is so inconsistent and yet so vigorous, so one-sided in his 
conclusions and yet so laborious, that the critic is torn in twain. 
Yet we may perhaps venture on some such verdict as this : 
As a theorician, Mr. Rogers has added but little to economic 
science : he seems, indeed, never to have realized the exact 
nature of recent controversy, or the point at which the discus- 
sion has arrived. But then, it is possible that the time for 
the construction of theory has already gone by. It is as an 
economic historian that Mr. Rogers is to be judged. Is it 
harsh to say that his own conclusions have contributed less to 
the understanding of the way in which England has become what 
it is, than the work of many other men who have not given to 
the subject one-tenth of the time and trouble he has devoted to 
it ? For the middle ages does not the economist think of Nasse 
and Seebohm on agriculture, of Brentano and Ochenkowski 
on industry, of Schanz on trade ; for the mercantile system 
will he not turn to Cunningham ; for the eighteenth century, 
to Held and Toynbee, rather than to the works of the present 

1 See Economic Interpretation, pp. 70, 272, 273, 370. 
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Oxford professor ? Is it not because these men have been 
guided in their work by the idea of social evolution, of gradual, 
reasonable, undramatic development, and have known how to 
profit by the labors of others ? Yet, after all, there stand the 
six volumes of the History of Agriculture, the fruits of more 
than twenty years' untiring industry. We can look upon them 
only as a collection of materials ; but how great a collection 
it is ! It will find its place by the side of Madox and Macpher- 
son and Eden — nay, by the side of the Fcedera and the Statutes 
of the Realm — and what can one man wish for more ? 

W. J. Ashley. 



